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so far as it was original and not a mere repetition of Kant, had given rise to a rigorous subjectivism, which in its turn put an end to a mechanistic metaphysic. And in the second place, the science of inorganic nature had acquired in its best representatives, as for instance in Mach, a special kind of conceptual method, and became conscious that, since it is the business of science merely to describe phenomena, every question of absolute existence is outside its sphere. We shall later have to describe how Neovitalism incorporated the newly acquired body of knowledge, which, however, does not necessitate so complete a rejection of the philosophy of Kant as many modern writers seem to think, but rather tends to justify that philosophy.
In considering Neovitalism from an historical point of view we shall, of course, particularly in this section, have to confine ourselves to what is really typical. It may seem, on first thoughts, that William Roux should be mentioned as the earliest Neo-vitalist, for he has repeatedly maintained that, at least in functional adaptation, organic development is directly influenced by non-mechanical or psychical factors. He gives as an example the strengthening of the muscles by exercise, in which the psychical factors, the will or the instinct of self-preservation, are essential determining forces.
But Roux never analysed these opinions and never asserted that they directly implied vitalistic forces, even in a restricted field. We shall, then, not be mistaken in holding that Roux merely took over these views as a legacy from certain earlier theorists, in considering him in fact as a " traditional